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the enemy advanced, the character of the struggle
in which France was engaged became more and more
apparent. The new democracy was pitted against
the old dynasties of Europe, an experiment against
a tradition, an aspiration against an instinct, a reason
against a romance, a theory of human equality against
the stubborn fact of human deference. Catching
the general spirit in the air, the Assembly voted
that the seal of State should bear a figure of Liberty,
the cap of freedom on her head and a pike in her hand
with the legend, " In the name of the French nation/1
Then on September 4, in a moment of excitement,
it took a step which was even more decisive. Rising
to their feet the members swore that they would
fight to the death Kings and Kingship. e< Their oath/'
says a newspaper, " was repeated by the spectators,
and with cries of Vive la Liberte. It is graven in the
heart of all Frenchmen and they will keep it/'

Meanwhile France was in the throes of a general
election. The Legislative had been elected upon a
restricted franchise: it decided that restrictions
upon the franchise were inconsistent with the true
spirit of democracy. The Convention was to be
elected upon a scheme of universal suffrage (universal
save for the exclusion of domestic servants) and by
the indirect methods of electoral councils. It is
idle to consider what sort of an Assembly France would
have returned but for the pressure of the war and the
clubs. M. Aulard, whose learned history is composed
with a strong revolutionary bias, maintains that
the Convention was as freely elected as any French
Assembly down to 1848. That may or may not be so ;
the fact remains that the elections were dominated
by the clubs and that but a small portion of the